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ABSTRACT 



The relationship between the concepts "full employment" and 
"sustainable livelihoods" was examined in the context of international 
efforts to promote economic development and eradicate poverty worldwide. 

After a comparison of the very different economic problems facing developing 
nations and the nations of Eastern Europe and Central Asia, it was proposed 
that the concept "sustainable livelihood" be viewed inclusively rather than 
exclusively and be applied to all forms of making a living satisfying the 
following conditions: be pursuable independently without compromising 
personal security; remain reasonably stable over time; be mutually beneficial 
to individuals and their immediate social groupings; and be compatible with 
the physical environment. Intergovernmental perspectives and current research 
on sustainable livelihoods were reviewed, and an approach to public policy 
was proposed that shifts the focus from labor-intensive growth to sustainable 
livelihood-intensive change by including explicit consideration for the 
following in all economic policy decisions: natural resources, 

redistribution, prices, health, abolishment of restrictions, and safety nets. 
A working definition of the term "sustainable livelihoods" was proposed that 
integrates all economic activities now defined as relevant to employment 
under the International Labor Organization definition with the social 
dimensions of sustainability and equity. (Contains 38 endnotes.) (MN) 
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SUSTAINABLE LIVELIHOODS AND EMPLOYMENT: HOW ARE 



THESE CONCEPTS RELATED? 1 

by John E.S. Lawrence and Naresh Singh 
United Nations Development Programme 



1. INTRODUCTION: 
A. Background 
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The United Nations system has, in the last six years been detecting 
important new signals through various social 'radar' tracking devices, 
which include of course the various deliberative mechanisms of the 
General Assembly, as well as initiatives in regional and country offices 
of the UN funds and programmes, and increasingly, the INTERNET. These 
signals have been quite intense, and have reflected great concern over 
a cluster of major social problems facing governments as a function of 
burgeoning poverty and stubborn inequities, globalization, rapid 
technological change, and the insistent demands of participatory 
democracy. One result has been the proliferation of world conferences on 
major social issues: Jomtien, Rio, Cairo, and more recently the 
Copenhagen World Summit on Social Development, and the Fourth World 
Conference on Women in Beijing have contributed to a plethora of sweeping 
agendas for social change. 



As part of a broad mechanism for supporting a coordinated, rational 
followup to all of these global events, several InterAgency Task Forces 
( IATFs ) were set up to coordinate followup. One of these is the 
International Labour Organization-chaired Task Force on Full Employment 
and Sustainable Livelihoods, which centers around the role of employment 
and livelihoods in anti-poverty strategies. According to the Terms of 
Reference of this Task Force, its mandate derives in large part from 
Commitment 3 of the Copenhagen Declaration, which states that governments 
accept responsibility for promoting full employment, as well as the 
attainment of sustainable livelihoods for all (consistent with the 
earlier language of the Rio Declaration) through productive employment 
and work 2 . 



An important contribution of the Social Summit was its emphasis on the 
interrelatedness of the three thematic problems to which it was addressed 
(poverty, unemployment and social exclusion) . These interdependencies are 
clarified in the second paragraph of the Introduction to the WSSD 
Programme of Action, which imply that employment and social integration 
are necessary conditions for poverty eradication policy 3 . 

Less clearly outlined at Copenhagen however were the ways in which full 
employment and sustainable livelihoods were related to each other and to 
poverty eradication especially in the least developed countries. The ILO 
has addressed the issues of international definitions of 'employment' , 
'unemployment' and 'underemployment' at length and broadly in its 
statistical publications 4 . Standardization however of 'sustainable 
livelihoods' as a concept has received much less attention despite 
^ repeated use of the terminology in the Rio (UNCED) and WSSD 

documentation. Although 'sustainable livelihoods' are viewed as distinct 
from 'employment' in the minds of some development practitioners, the two 
are overtly tied together in Commitment 3 of the WSSD Declaration, as 
well as in the title of the InterAgency Task Force itself, thus begging 
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the question as to how they should be redefined and related. 



Consequently, this paper elaborates the relationships between these 
concepts by: 



presenting a logic of sustainable livelihoods which can be harmonized with 
existing definitions of 'employment' and other key labour market concepts, particularly in 
light of global concerns raised by governments /NGOs at Copenhagen, and 

- proposing a preliminary framework for bringing these two concepts together in ways 
that can i) reduce confusion surrounding the use of terms, ii) and guide future, and more 
coordinated UN systems work towards promoting sustainable livelihoods. 



B, A logic of sustainable livelihoods 

Statements of concern: Social Summit documentation (including also 

statements made by governments, NGOs and intergovernmental organizations) 
provided unequivocal evidence of the importance of full employment and 
sustainable livelihoods for successful social development-. Yet there 
seemed to be widespread frustration with the shortcomings of current 
policies in achieving these objectives. 

Several countries underscored their problems of human resources 
development in their statements at Copenhagen 5 , in terms either of their 
own strategies, or as a global and shared set of issues. Two interrelated 
dimensions of this generalized concern seemed particularly noticeable: 
i) lack of sustainability and uncertainties associated with opportunities 
for employment and improved livelihoods, associated with ii) the 
accelerated and disconcerting pace of technological and social change. 

Sustainability as a principle reemerged strongly at Copenhagen in several 
ways. The role of policy in actively promoting sustainability is 
identified in Chapter I, of the Programme of Action where checks and 
balances are acknowledged as indispensable to the processes of free 
markets : 

'economic activities, through which individuals express their initiative and 
creativity and which enhance the wealth of communities, are a fundamental basis for social 
progress. But social progress will not be realized simply through .. free interaction of 
market forces. Public policies are necessary to correct market failures, to complement 
market mechanisms, to maintain social stability, and to create a national and international 
economic environment that promotes sustainable growth on a global scale .' 6 

This critical alliance of private entrepreneurial energies and public 
policy seems to be at the heart of the kind of sustainable, people- 
centered social and economic progress towards which the Copenhagen 
commitments are targeted. The perception is strong however that few 
countries seem to have found an appropriate mix. Lasting combinations are 
difficult to achieve of interventions and facilitatory conditions for 
sustainable development (as contrasted with unsustainable 'development 
as usual' ) which offer durable, equitable opportunities for participation 
by all citizens. Although no uniform prescription is possible or 
desirable, for such development to be both people-centered and 
sustainable, it should satisfy nationally defined criteria indicating 
acceptable balances between economics, equity, and ecology. 

Yet the capacity is questioned of countries to redress current imbalances 
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and inequities in these areas. In addition to concerns about the 
availability of adequate employment opportunities flowing from current 
or achievable rates of growth, global capacities to healthily sustain 
such growth are also deeply doubted. One of the explicit features of the 
enabling environment outlined in Chapter I of the WSSD Programme of 
Action is 'protection and conservation of the natural environment in the 
context of people centred sustainable development 7 . As underscored in 
paragraph 10 (c) of the Programme of Action, current production and 

consumption patterns particularly in industrialized countries are 
increasingly being questioned as unsustainable. 

Echoing these concerns, the WEDO statement at the Summit called for 

'building communities, not markets alone. We are all in a dangerous and 
fragile transition to an integrated, global market economy dominated by resourcism -- an 
ethic based on exploiting the planet's natural and human wealth for uncontrolled growth--of 
more and more and more. Without limits.' 

Singh 7 and others have explored the policy implications of new more 
sustainable approaches to economic activity generation both within Canada 
as well as in the less industrialized world. As Hawken 8 has noted, the 
challenge is 'to create an enduring society, [with] a system of commerce 
and production where each and every act is inherently sustainable and 
restorative' . 

Interacting with the issues of sustainability are those of technological 
change and globalization, and their presumed effects on the shape and 
character of human work. Several recent analyses have provided broad 
statistical/policy information on these new shifts in context and methods 
for work 9 , 10 , 11 , 12 , 13 , 14 . Although differences of opinion exist as to 
cause-and-ef f ect relationships, there seems to be growing unease with the 
intractability of public uncertainty regarding job availability and 
tenure. Rapid advances in electronics in all industrial sectors, and 
relatively unlimited traffic in information and resources are associated 
with this uncertainty in the public mind. 

The words 'sea change 7 have been used repeatedly in press accounts of 
trends in the northern workplace 15 , 16 . The UNCTAD Report on Trade and 
Development (1995 p 181) states (in reference largely to industrialized 
countries) that 

'restructuring has caused a large-scale shedding of labour employment has 

stagnated or declined in sectors with higher than average productivity growth. . . there has 
been consequently a destruction rather than creation of jobs' . 

OECD Labour Ministers have reacted with strong statements of warning in 
the face of persistently high unemployment. Minister Blum of Germany 
called unemployment figures an 'alarm signal of the highest urgency 7 and 
called for a coalition of efforts involving unions, corporations and 
government towards immediate job creation. Robert Reich of the United 
States called the decision 'stunning 7 by AT&T to announce on the first 
business day of 1996 the permanent laying off of 40,000 workers. 
Organizational 'downsizing 7 has become 'the norm rather than an 
exception 7 in the US 17 which due to its lower rate of unemployment, and 
higher job creation in comparison with most other OECD countries has 
represented in some ways a model for industrialized nations. 

In the south, under- and unemployment are widespread, and major 
proportions of 'work' activities in the lives of most people (and 
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especially women) may take place in ways not easily captured in national 
accounts. In spite of the prevalence of various kinds of voluntary and 
involuntary part-time work, the ILO reported in 1992 that there is no 
international statistical definition of part-time work 18 . The terms 
'work' and even 'jobs' when applied outside the modern sector, describe 
less homogeneous sets of tasks. Even the term 'employment' is considered 
by some 19 to be less relevant especially to African situations, where 
more than five million young people enter the labour force each year with 
little hope of adequate jobs 20 , and where it is doubtful 

'whether women's economic and social contributions can be recognized 
and analyzed if mainline economics uses a framework which dismisses women' s mode of engaging 
in business, service and work ' 21 

The 'new' poor in Eastern Europe and Central Asia, often highly educated 
and work-experienced, face a paradox of declining job opportunities from 
restructuring of former large publicly owned enterprises, and slow influx 
of private investments into new ventures. In Estonia, for example, where 
labour is considered very cost-competitive compared with other countries 
in the Baltic region, and unemployment is not considered a major social 
problem, hidden unemployment (those unemployed not reporting to labour 
offices) is persistently high, and participation in the illegal or grey 
economy is growing 22 . The ILO notes 23 the rise of the 'black economy' 
throughout the subregion as a result of low or non-existent unemployment 
benefits, inducing many not to register as unemployed, but simply to move 
into lucrative but often clandestine activities. In Moldova, the majority 
of the population is now estimated to be living at a standard below the 
official poverty line 24 . 

Effective problem diagnosis however is still hampered by lack of 
knowledge about livelihoods patterns in many countries despite many years 
of capacity development aid. Better labour market information is crucial, 
yet the complexities of labour markets, never easily captured in the 
quantitative snapshots of household and establishment surveys, are 
proving more difficult to conceptualize and interpret. Furthermore, 
applicability of traditional labour market terms to work activities in 
the developing world has been questioned for some time, in Asia 25 , and 
in Africa 26 . Questions moreover have been raised as to the ability of 
statistical systems to provide cohesive information for broad policy 
purposes on employment and availability of jobs 27 . 

As the UNDP Administrator noted at the ILO 75th Anniversary Conference, 

'we must reopen the door to innovative, creative thinking on our fundamental concepts 
underlying what has been called 'labour market behaviour'. This means reexamining time- 
honoured precepts such as 'employment', 'occupation' and 'livelihood'. 

Indeed the final section (E) of Chapter III of the WSSD Programme of 
Action calls for broader recognition and understanding of work and 
employment, specifically unremunerated work. Moreover, representation 
from the NGO community called for 

' redefinition of productive employment and the meaning of work, [and] for 
count [ing] and valuting] unpaid work, the majority of which is currently done by women.' 
<WEDO Statement at Copenhagen) 



A Proposed Solution: From the public policy perspective, solutions to 
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